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THE EARLIEST CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 

THE author of Early Babylonian History? Dr. Radau, partly 
apologises in his preface for attempting anew the presentation 
of early Babylonian life in view of the works already before us from 
the hands of other scholars. The only late history dealing with 
Babylonia, however, is Winckler's Das alte Westasien, 1899, and 
that work scarcely touches upon the early period, while to the four- 
teen centuries between Sargon I. (whom Winckler assigns to 3000 
B. C, instead of 3800 B. C, to which in my judgment he belongs) 
and the rise of the first dynasty of Babylon he devotes only four 
pages. Light from the East by Ball, 1899, is rather a collection and 
application of material from Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
other sources bearing upon the study of the Bible. It is in no 
sense a history of Babylonia, nor does it pretend to be. Cults, cus- 
tom, and art rather than history stand in the foreground in Mas- 
pero's Dawn of Civilization (1895). The other histories worthy of 
note, Murdter's, Meyer's, Winckler's Geschichte, Tide's, Hommel's 
(Rogers' Outlines is based almost entirely upon Winckler and 
Hommel 1 ) were written from ten to sixteen years ago, and all of 
them are in need of revision and correction. 

Dr. Radau's work is, therefore, far from being in a field already 

1 Early Babylonian History to the End of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. To 
which is Appended an Account of the E. A. Hoffmann Collection of Babylonian 
Tablets in the General Theological Seminary, New York, U. S. A. By the Rev. 
Hugo Radau, A. M., B. D., Ph. D. New York, Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, 1900. 

2 A history of Babylonia and Assyria in two vols., by Rogers, appeared in 1900. 
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exhausted. It is, on the contrary, one which has been only par- 
tially touched upon by some, and wholly ignored by other, his- 
torians. The new material which is coming to the hand of the 
historian as the result of new discoveries, and the more thorough 
understanding and exploitation of the old, relieves every fresh at- 
tempt to describe the history of the earliest millenniums of the 
danger of an unwelcome reception. Especially is this the case 
when the author undertakes a scientific work rather than a popular 
one. And this Dr. Radau has done even "presupposing some knowl- 
edge of the grammar of the Sumerian language by the reader. " Further- 
more he calls upon every reader to be himself the historian in a 
very important particular since he leaves the deductions from the 
facts furnished by the documents to be drawn, for the most part, 
by the reader avoiding them himself "as far as possible." The 
original historical texts alone come under consideration and these 
he presents in transliteration accompanied by a translation with 
numerous footnotes in explanation of difficult words or containing 
references to other documents or works. Inserted between pages 
30-31 is a large chronological chart giving the kings of Kengi, 
Kish, Lagash, Gish-Uch, Ur, Akkad, Guti, Lulubu, Erech, Isin, 
Larsa, Babylon, and their dates, as approximately and in some 
cases tentatively, determined by the author. Between pages 8 and 
9 a comparative table of archaic signs selected from the inscrip- 
tions down to the time of Ur-ba'u is inserted to enable the reader 
to judge for himself of the relative dates of the inscriptions from 
palaeographic evidence. 

The question of early Babylonian chronology has been for long 
a vexed question among Assyriologists. The difficulty in the way 
of determining the dates for the period prior to the rise of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, circa 2400 B. C, is due to the paucity of his- 
torical documents and the hesitancy on the part of some scholars 
to accept the chronological data given by later kings in their 
historical inscriptions. Fortunately for the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia as a whole a trustworthy source was discovered in the 
early years of Assyriological study. This was the Assyrian eponym 
Canon, as it was called by George Smith. It consisted of lists of 
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officers beginning with the king and followed by the other chief 
officers according to rank, viz., the tartan, the commander-in-chief, 
chief of musicians, master of the royal body-guard (=nagir ekalli}, 
etc., though not always in the same order. To these were added 
governors of certain cities and countries. During the reign of 
Ramman-nirari III., 810-782, there were twenty-eight officials who 
held the office after the king. The briefer canons give only the 
names of these archons in the order of their succession. The 
completest in historical information gives, in addition the name of 
the official, his office, and also a statement of some noteworthy 
event, or events, which occurred during the year of his archonship. 
For example, we have for the year 745 the following statement 
from the restored Canon C b : 



ina li-mi 


Nabu-bSl-utsur 


sha alu Arba-chu 


ina archi Airu umu xiii 






Tukulti-pal-esharra 


ina kussi it-ta-shib 






ina archi Tashrit 1 
a-na bi-rit nari J 


it-ta-lak 


During the 








Archonship of 


Nabu belutsur 


of the city of Arbacha, 


in the month Aim, on the 13th day, 






Tiglathpileser 


the throne ascended. 






In the month Tish-rt i 








to the midst of the > 


he marched. 






stream ' 





The Assyrian kings dated their inscriptions, usually, by these 
eponyms, thus : ina limi Nabu-bel-utsur. Sometimes, however, as 
in the case of Shalmaneser II., on the black obelisk, they dated 
the events according to the years of their own reign, thus : "in the 
first year of my reign," "in the second year of my reign," "in the 
third year, etc." But Shalmaneser instead of saying "in the fourth 
year of my reign" uses the eponym method of reckoning and writes 
"in the eponym of Dan-Ashur." 

The starting-point of Assyrian chronology was furnished by 
the canon from which the above quotation is taken. 

Nineteen lines preceding the eponym of Nabu-bel-utsur we 
read : 

"ina li-mi | Pur-(an)-sa-gal-e | sha alu Gu-za-na si-chu ina al Ashur | i-na 
archi Simann shamash atala ishtakan." 
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" In the archonship of Pur(an)sagale of the city of Gozan a revolt in the city 
of Ashur. In the month of Sivan there was an eclipse of the sun." 

By the help of the "table of reigns" of Claudius Ptolemy, who 
in addition to his other scientific works wrote a chronological table 
of Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, it was deter- 
mined that the eponym of Pur(an)sagale must have fallen in the 
year 763 B. C. The question of the reliability of the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon could easily be tested by a simple astronomical com- 
putation to ascertain whether the recorded eclipse of the sun took 
place in Assyria in that year. The computation proved the correct- 
ness of the record. An almost total eclipse (more than ft of the 
diameter) of the sun took place on the forenoon of June 15th, 763. 
This date has been accepted by all Assyriologists except Oppert 
who from the first contended for that of June 13, 809, when another 
eclipse is known to have occurred which lasted at Nineveh twelve 
minutes longer. He has lately endeavored to establish his conten- 
tion in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1 898, 
but with arguments which are not likely to prove conclusive to any 
one but himself, and which are advanced principally, as it seems, 
in the interest of an Old Testament chronology that cannot be 
brought into harmony with that established by the historical rec- 
ords of Assyria. Pur(an)sagale was eponym during the eighth 
year of Ashurdan, the King of Assyria, who, accordingly, must 
have ascended the throne in 771 B. C. 

The date of one of the kings having been found, it is an easy 
matter to determine the dates of the others who appear as eponyms 
in the canons and, afterwards, the majority of others known from 
the inscriptions. In this we are aided by the synchronous history 
of Assyria and Babylonia, by royal lists drawn up by Assyrian 
scribes, and the numerous chronological and genealogical notices. 
The opening words of a royal inscription usually give the name of 
the king's father and grandfather when the king is in the line of 
royal descent. Ramman-nirari, 911-890 (the eponym lists go back 
to 893), styles himself King of Kings, King of Assyria, the son of 
Ashur-dan, King of Assyria, the son of Tiglathpileser . . . King of 
Assyria. Shalmanesear II. (860-825) te lls us that he is the son of 
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Ashurnatsirpal and the grandson of Tukulti-Adar. Sennacherib, in 
the inscription which he caused to be cut on the rocks at Bavian, 
records his rescue of the gods Ramman and Sala which Marduk- 
nadinache, in the time of Tiglathpileser I., had carried away from 
Assyria 418 years before. 

Having determined the date of Ashurdan, a starting-point was 
reached for the determination of all the kings. The date of Nabu- 
na'id was found to be 555-539 B. C. Nabuna'id in one of his in- 
scriptions makes a very important chronological statement bearing 
upon the question of the chronology of the early period. It may 
be of interest to quote it : 

"For Shamash, the judge of heaven and earth, Ebarra, his temple, which is 
in Sippar, and which Nebuchadrezzar, a former king, had built (rebuilt), and 
whose old foundation stone he had sought but had not found, — that temple he had 
built and in forty-five years the walls of that temple had fallen. I became terri- 
fied, I took off (my royal robe), 1 I became contrite, my face was sad. While I 
caused the god Shamash to go forth from within it (and) made him to dwell in an- 
other temple, I pulled down that temple and searched for its old foundation stone. 
Eighteen cubits of earth I excavated, and the foundation stone of Naram-Sin, the 
son of Sargon, which no other of my royal predecessors had seen for 3200 years, 
the god Shamash, the great lord of Ebarra, the temple in which his heart delighted, 
caused me to see." 

In a smaller inscription of this king, found upon four cylinders 
which were immured in the corners of the temple of the moon-god 
(Sin) in Mugheir (Ur of the Chaldees), we have a very good proof 
of this king's zeal for antiquarian and archaeological research. Here 

■This word ash-chu-ut is translated by Radau "humble," following Peiser 
(in K. B., III., 2, p. 103). Latrille, who was the first to give a scientific version 
of the inscription in the Zeitschrift filr Keilschriftforschung, II., translates it 
by niedersinken, "sank nieder." But the word does not mean to sink down, but 
to lay aside, to remove, to tear or pluck off or out. It is used of taking off a tiara, 
of removing a garment, as in the well-known bilingual prayer, IV. R. 10, 44. "Gil- 
la-tu-a ma-' -da-a-ti ki-ma zu(su)-ba-ti shu-khu-ut, i. e., my many transgressions 
like a garment remove." So, also, elsewhere. Hence its use "to flay." That it is 
to be taken in the sense of "remove the robe" here cannot be doubted. It corres- 
ponds to the phrase inilX ISJTl ' n J° nan '"• 6. When the king of Nineveh heard 
of the threatened destruction of Nineveh, we are told that "he arose from his 
throne and laid aside his mantle and put on sack-cloth and sat in the dust." So 
in the case of Nabuna'id. He probably does not speak of himself alone, but of a 
service of humiliation observed before the work of reconstruction was begun. 
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Nabuna'id tells us that he restored the stepped-tower of the temple 
Igishshirgal which was in Ur. This tower he tells us Ur-Gur had 
built but not completed and that the completion of the work was 
effected by his son Dungi. This information which seems to have 
been given to remove an error prevailing at the time and previ- 
ously, viz., that Ur-gur had completed the tower, Nabuna'id informs 
us he obtained from the inscriptions of Ur-Gur and Dungi. "In 
the inscription," so run Nabuna'id's words, "of Ur-Gur and of 
Dungi, his son, I found that Ur-Gur had built that tower but had 
not completed it. Dungi, his son, completed the work upon it." 

It is important to note that the last king of Babylon was well 
aware that these records were to be found in the corners of the 
temples, in other words, that the practice of immuring documents 
at this early period, the third or fourth millennium B. C, was well 
known. We have a number of brief "inscriptions from these kings 
which refer chiefly to the temples which they built. Ur-Gur built 
the temple of Te-imila in Ur to the moon-god, the temple Eanna 
to Ishtar of Erech, one for the sungod at Larsa, one for Beltis in 
Nippur, and rebuilt there the temple of Bel which owed its con- 
struction, in the first place, to Sargon I. Dungi, his son, in addi- 
tion to others of which his inscriptions speak, built a temple to 
Nergal in the city of Cutha. Appended to the inscription from 
which we learn this fact is a note which tells us that it was copied 
from an old original. The original is given in archaic characters, 
the note in New Babylonian, and the name of the scribe Bel-ubal- 
lit is added. 

Asurbanipal (668-626 B. C. ) in his annals relating to his vic- 
torious expedition against Ummanaldash, King of Elam, says that 
when he plundered Susa he brought back the statue of the goddess 
Nana which had been there 1635 years. In another text of the 
same king we are informed that the statue was carried away by the 
Elamite Kudurnanchundi. The conquest of Susa was effected in 
Asurbanipal's eighth expedition, circa 640 B. C, which gives us 
the date circa 2275 for the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamites 
under Kudurnanchundi. 

All of this shows how possible it was for the kings of the later 
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Babylonian kingdom to have very accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of the earliest times. It further establishes a very strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the correctness of the date assigned to Naram- 
Sin, viz., 3200 years before his own time, or 3750 B. C, which 
would give circa 3800 B. C. for his father Sargon I. At the time, 
however, that the inscription of Nabuna'id was discoverd, in 1883, 
it was difficult for some scholars to admit an advanced state of civ- 
ilisation at this remote date, 1 and especially so as the conquests 
ascribed to Sargon were not confined to Babylonia but were said 
to have extended far and wide, reaching to Asia Minor and even to 
Cyprus. 

The majority of Assyriologists accepted the date, but Meyer 
in his Geschichte des Alterthums, Bd. I., S. 162, casts doubt upon 
its authenticity; Justi, Geschichte der orientalischen Volker, etc., S. 
518, assigns Sargon I. to 1900 B. C. ; Winkler in Helmolt's Welt- 
geschichte, Bd. III., S. 11 (1889), to circa 3000. Lehman has gone 
about the matter in heroic fashion by correcting Nabuna'id's 3200 
to 2200. C. Niebuhr in his Chronologic der Geschichte Israels (1896), 
S. 75, regards the inscriptions of these kings as later priestly pro- 
ductions and the kings as mythical creations. A story which has 
been preserved in late Assyrian of Sargon's birth and miraculous 
preservation and final exaltation to the throne, which reminds us 
involuntarily of the tale of Moses and of Perseus, afforded ground 
for this suspicion. The story runs: "Sargon, the mighty King, 
King of Agade, am I. My mother was a princess, my father I did 
not know. The brother of my father dwelt in the mountains. In 
my city Azupirani which is situated on the shore of the Euphrates 
my mother conceived me and brought me forth in secret. She 



1 Winkler, Revue d ' assyriologie et d ' archeologie orientate, 1889, p. 64, in 
speaking of the character of the writing of two of Sargon's inscriptions, says : 
"Man muss, wenn man beide identificirt filr eine uralte Zeit, eine Vollendung 
der Technik annehmen, die einen stutzig machen muss. . . . Beide sind von einer 
Sauberkeit der Ausfiihrung, wie sie der geschickteste Arbeiter heute mit den voll- 
kommensten Instrumenten kaum besser herzustellen vermbchte." I quote this 
merely to show how difficult it is for modern historians, among whom Winkler 
holds high rank, to overcome their reluctance to admit so high a degree of develop- 
ment among the Babylonians almost 4000 B. C. 
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placed me in a wicker basket (?) and sealed up the door with pitch. 
She placed me upon the stream which did not flow over me. The 
stream brought me to Akki the water-man (probably chief of irri- 
gation). Akki in the kindness of his heart took me out and ap- 
pointed me as gardener. During my office as gardener the goddess 
Ishtar loved me," that is, he became king. The rest of the story 
is unfortunately fragmentary. 

The recent discoveries bearing upon the question are connected 
with the excavations at Nippur which have been carried on by the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Haynes, the enthusiastic and in- 
defatigable excavator, discovered under the crude brick platform 
of Ur-Gur under the stage-tower another pavement of two courses 
of burned brick uniform in size and mould. The brick are circa 
50 cm. square and 8 cm. thick. They differ from all others, of 
which there are about twenty-five different kinds, found at Nippur. 
Many of them bear the inscription of Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali, the rest 
the inscription of Naram-Sin. The former read : 



Sbargani 
sbarali 


bagim 


shar 


bit 


Agadeki 


an enlil 



hat is, "Shargani-shar-ali, the King of Agade, the builder of the 
temple of the god Bel." 

The inference to be drawn naturally from the position in which 
they were found is that these rulers preceded Ur-Gur, and from 
the fact that the brick bearing the names of Shargani-shar-ali and 
Naram-Sin were mixed together in these layers it is further to be 
inferred that these kings were probably closely associated, but this 
inference is the more probable in the light of Nabuna'id's state- 
ment. But it is most reasonable to suppose that the pavement 
was originally constructed by Sargon, and afterwards taken up for 
some reason by Naram-Sin who, in reconstructing it to suit his 
own purposes, built in some of the bricks of his father. 
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Another discovery was made in connexion with the outer wall 
of the city. The upper part of the wall was built by Ur-Gur. The 
lowest part of the wall which rested upon solid clay at a depth of 
5 m. below the plain is built up of wrought clay mixed with straw 
to a height of 5.5 m. and has a width of 13.75 m - Upon this foun- 
dation the wall was carried upwards to an unknown height by 
means of sun-dried brick which bear the name of Naram-Sin. . The 
details given by Hilprecht which are based upon Mr. Haynes' re- 
port are not sufficiently explicit in some cases, but in the quotation 
given from Haynes the latter says : "Directly upon this foundation 
Naram-Sin began to build his wall 10.75 m - wide and six courses 
high. Winkler says that in this instance there was only one layer, 1 
and because of this and the mixture of Sargon's and Naram-Sin's 
brick in the Ziggurat he sees in the facts just stated a confirmation 
of Niebuhr's opinion, and apparently regards the manufacture of 
these bricks as the work of a later king under priestly influence for 
the purpose of establishing the antiquity of the temple. 

This explanation does not commend itself to my judgment, 
and I call attention to it here in connexion with these important 
facts which Dr. Radau has omitted from his discussion though 
they have a very important bearing upon it. Ur-Gur is usually 
assigned to the first part of the third millennium, and by Radau to 
3200 B. C. Naram-Sin must, therefore, precede him. The fact, 
however, that the wall of the latter was immediately surmounted 
by that of Ur-Gur would not, at first glance, dispose- one to sepa- 
rate the two rulers by a period of several hundred years, and it is 
this consideration, doubtless, which has influenced Winckler in his 
latest work to assign Sargon to the period circa 3000 B. C. But 
the wall and the tower may both have fallen so far into decay that 
it was necessary for Ur-Gur to remove the debris to this depth. 
The possibility even that kings prior to Ur-Gur may have built 
upon them is not excluded. There is, however, no evidence of 
this, nor is the assumption necessary. Various hypotheses might 



1 "Man bedenke dazu, dass es sich urn nur zwei, und im andern Fall um eine 
Schicht handelt ! " — Forschungen, 5, S. 378. 
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be advanced, but the wisest course is to allow the statement of 
Nabuna'id in view of all the facts. 

As we have seen, however, the name of the father of Naram- 
Sin as given by Nabuna'id is Shar-ge-na, wheieas the name on the 
inscriptions is Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali. The question has arisen : Are 
these two names different forms applied to the same person, or are 
they different names of two kings? Though the inscriptions of 
Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali tell us he was King of A-ga-de, Nabuna'id does 
not say even that Shar-ge-na was king. Hommel divided the 
longer name making the shar-ali a title (=king of the city, Ge- 
schichte, S. 302), thus facilitating the identification. Moreover, in 
the illustration of the seal cylinder, S. 12, he puts a dividing 
line between the two parts of the name which does not exist on the 
original. Oppert denied the identity; but Hilprecht reasoned 
plausibly for it, on the grounds that abbreviations were common 
during the last two thousand five hundred years of Babylonian his- 
tory, that therefore the probability is that the shorter name is an 
abbreviation of the longer ; that, further, the abbreviation having 
been made to Shar-ga-ni this was changed by a popular etymology, 
when the original meaning of the name had been forgotten, to 
Shar-gi-na (i. e., Sharru-kenu), "the true king." 

The final step in proof of the identity of the two names is 
found in two short inscriptions published by Leon Heuzey four 
years ago. One of these reads : "Sharganisharali, the mighty king 
of Agade, Lugalushumgal, patesi of Shirpula, is thy servant." The 
other reads: "Naram-Sin the mighty god of Agade, king of the 
four regions, Lugalushumgal, the scribe, patesi of Shirpurla, is thy 
servant." Lugalushumgal was, therefore, scribe under both kings. 
Consequently, they were successive rulers, and, if so, the royal 
father and son referred to by Nabuna'id. And since Nabuna'id 
had before him the originals, or copies of the tablets of Ur-Gur and 
his son Dungi, there is no ground for doubting his knowledge of 
the history and times of their more remote predecessors Sargon 
and Naram-Sin. There is no sound reason remaining for reducing 
the date given by this last king of Babylon who was at least eager 
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in the pursuit of antiquarian and archaeological research, though 
unwise in the administration of affairs of state. 

Turning now to the determination of the dates of the other 
early rulers recourse must be had to the somewhat precarious argu- 
ment furnished by palssography. Selecting a dozen characteristic 
signs to be found in the inscriptions from the earliest times down 
to Ur-bau, and using the contract tablets of the time of Sargon I. 
as a basis for comparison, Dr. Radau divides the early rulers into 
three periods, viz. : 

1. From the oldest times down to Urukagina. 

2. From Urukagina to Lugalzaggisi. 

3. From Lugalzaggisi to Ur-Bau. 

Sargon I. falls within this third period, and Ur-Bau is later 
assigned to 3500 B. C. By the aid of the genealogical data fur- 
nished by the inscriptions and other indicia a chronological chart 
is made out beginning with Enshagkushanna prior to 4500 B. C. 
Next in order is Urukagina, king of Lagash, B. C. 4500. The chart 
includes about eighty rulers and closes with Chammurabi (2318- 
2288 B. C), the illustrious king of the first dynasty of Babylon and 
the real founder of the Babylonian Empire. 

The inscription of Enshagkushanna, the oldest found on Baby- 
lonian soil, is preserved on three fragments of vases of white calcite 
stalagmite. The vases were not inscribed with exactly the same 
text, but the fragments permit of the restoration of the following 
inscription. "To the god Enlil king of the lands Enshagkushanna, 
lord of Kengi, king of . . . presented the spoil of Kish, wicked of 
heart." The record testifies to war, worship, and art. If we could 
accept Professor Hilprecht's analysis of the word Kengi into ki 
land, -j- e — canal, -\-gi — reed, and interpret "the land of canals 
and reeds," the text would furnish evidence of a system of irriga- 
tion. This explanation, however, is very doubtful, but from other 
sources the evidence is at hand for a period not far removed from 
this. Urukagina, approximately of the same date, speaks of a canal 
which he built for his goddess Nina, whom he worshipped in addi- 
tion to Enlil (or Bel) and other deities. Whether Enshagkushanna 
was of Sumerian or Semitic birth it is impossible to say, though 
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the inscription is written in the old Sumerian language. Kengi, 
or southern Babylonia and Kish (northern Babylonia) had already 
become involved in a struggle for supremacy which lasted for sev- 
eral centuries. The capital of Kengi at this time was Shirpula, 
which seems to have been an ancient Kiryath-arba (or city of four) 
on Babylonian soil, as it was made up of four separate parts, Girsu, 
Nina, Uruazagga, and Erim which were dedicated by their founders 
to their chief deities. Enlil, to whom the spoil was presented, was 
the god of Nippur which, accordingly, belongs to this ancient 
period. Kish although it was defeated at this time rose again to 
power and under a later king Mesilim acquired sovereignty over 
Shirpurla (or Lagash) whose rulers were reduced to the subordi- 
nate position of patesis. But this sovereignty of Kish was not of 
long duration. About 4300 B. C. a new dynasty succeeded that of 
Urukagina which lasted until circa 4100 B. C. Ur-nina, the founder 
who usurped the throne, found it necessary to adopt strong meas- 
ures of defence, and so we read of his building the wall of Shir- 
purla. His inscriptions, however, speak mainly of the works of 
peace. He constructed temples to his gods, and various store- 
houses the exact nature of which is not definitely known. 

Prior to this time another city called Gish-Uch, 1 the modern 
Djokha, and which consequently lay immediately north-north west 
of Shirpurla, appears upon the scene. As early as 4,400 B. C. 
(according to Radau's tentative chronology) the strife between this 
city centre in the north and Shirpurla had become so destructive, 
and the prospect of complete subjugation by either excluded by 
the progress of events, that Gish-Uch and Shirpurla, through the 
intervention of Nippur agreed to a peaceful settlement of their re- 
spective boundaries. Nippur, by some supposed to be the ancient 
Calneh, mentioned in connexion with Babel and Erech and Accad 
in Gen. x. 10, lay about sixty or seventy miles in the same north- 
westerly direction from Shirpurla as Gish-uch, and about midway 
between the later Babylon and Telloh (Shirpurla). The King of 

1 The name was read by Hilprecht Gish-Ban, " the city of the bow," and by 
him connected with Harran in Mesopotamia on the ground of a certain passage in 
Albirflni, and Sachau's sketch of the city. 
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Kish, who at this time held Shirpurla in vassalage, ruling over it 
by means of a governor (paiesi), concurred in this determination of 
boundary and erected a statue on the line established for the pur- 
pose of confirming it for later generations. It would appear that 
this wise policy of settling their disputes, without recourse to the 
arbitrament of the bow and sword, emanated from the priesthood 
of Nippur. The inscription on the "Cone of Entemena" which 
records the events opens with the words: "The god Enlil, the 
king of the lands, the father of the gods, by his righteous command 
the god Ningirsu and the god .... marked off the boundary by a 
well. Mesilim, King of Kish, by the command of his god, Kadi, 
on the boundary of their territories, on that spot erected a statue." 

This agreement made by the sanction of the gods and by ac- 
companying religious and covenanting ceremonies was quickly set 
aside by the rapacity for territorial plunder on the part of the rulers 
of Gish-Uch. The statue of Mesilim was removed, and war broke 
out again between the city of the north and its southern neighbor 
on whose side the Kishites now cast their forces. The coalition 
resulted in the defeat of the northern invader. This defeat, how- 
ever, was only temporary in its results. One hundred years later, 
or thereabouts, the sacred territory of Shirpurla was again invaded. 
Eannatum (or as otherwise read Edingiranagin), the grandson of 
Urnina, had in the meantime succeeded in fortifying the quarter of 
the city called Uruazagga. He was engaged at the time in war 
with Elam to the east and another neighbor over whom he proved 
victorious. The forces of Gish-Uch then fell under his yoke, the 
sacred territory was recovered, a canal was dug from the river 
Euphrates stretching across the northern line of the sacred terri- 
tory, thus separating it from its neighbor and effecting a perma- 
nent delimitation. Upon this canal Eannatum erected his own 
statue, and restored to its place the statue of Mesilim, the former 
King of Kish. The ruler of Gish-Uch, was compelled to take oath 
in the name of the sun-god of Larsa never again to trespass this 
boundary. 

It is interesting to notice that this covenant was celebrated by 
Eannatum by the sacrifice of two doves over which wine was poured, 
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and that young oxen were offered up in the temple of Shamash in 
Larsa. It is probable that both the contracting parties participated 
in the solemn ceremony and that through it the political compact 
was sealed. Other canals were dug by Eannatum and statues set 
up and sanctuaries constructed upon them in honor of his deities. 

A generation had not passed away until this solemn covenant 
was ignored. Gish-Uch had recovered from the blow inflicted upon 
it and its new patesi renewed the attack. The boundary canals 
were recrossed, the statues removed, and the sanctuaries destroyed. 
It was left to the nephew of Eannatum to administer to this per- 
sistent enemy of Shirpurla a crushing defeat. In a battle waged 
on one of the canals sixty of the enemy fell. "The bones of their 
soldiers lay upon the field," and "in five different places" Ente- 
mena was compelled to bury the enemy's dead as he gave battle in 
pursuit until his victorious soldiers halted at the gates of Gish-Uch. 
A new patesi was appointed over the conquered state by the con- 
queror. This new ruler was required to build canals, probably to 
serve both as defensive boundaries and for irrigation, along the 
territory of Karkar, whose rulers had not refrained from expres- 
sions of hostility towards Shirpurla. In addition to the construc- 
tion of this political and agricultural waterway a tribute of 360,000 
Gur of corn was levied upon the vassal state. Counting by the 
later measure of Carchemish this would equal about 350,000 bush- 
els. His ancestor Eannatum had previously exacted of them 1,400- 
000 bushels at one time according to this same reckoning. The 
canal which had been dug from the Euphrates to the sacred terri- 
tory of Shirpurla, lying between the latter and Gish-Uch, Entemena 
continued until it joined the Tigris. 

But Gish-Uch rose to power again, and greater power than 
that wielded by any of its former rulers under Lugalzaggisi, the 
son of the patesi, Ukhush. This was about 4000 B. C. He not 
only conquered Shirpurla but became king of Erech and reduced 
the whole of Babylonia, extending his sovereignty to the Persian 
gulf. Not only this, he carried his victorious arms north and west- 
ward to the shores of the Mediterranean, and with right assumed 
the title "king of the world." Peace reigned within his broad 
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borders. And since it was the god Enlil to whom he owed this 
unprecedented exaltation and power he bestowed upon the sanc- 
tuaries of his land a pious care. "Erech in delight he made to 
abound," Ur he exalted to the heavens, and Larsa, the beloved 
city of the sun-god, "he watered with waters of joy." The in- 
scription closes with a prayer to Enlil: "Enlil, king of the lands, 
the god my beloved father, my (destiny?) may he decree, to my 
life may he add life. The land in peace may he cause to rest ; the 
soldiery may he establish .... may the sanctuaries be his care ; 
upon the world may he lift up mercifully his eye. A strong shep- 
herd may I be forever." 

This inscription is one of the thousands discovered by the ex- 
pedition sent out from the University of Pennsylvania by its gen- 
erous friends who have thereby brought an honor upon themselves 
and the institution which should stir American hearts with gener- 
ous pride. 

* 
* * 

From this partial sketch of the earliest chapter of Babylonian 
history it may be seen how very far civilisation had advanced in 
this old culture-land at a period 4100 B. C. and earlier. We must 
further remember that in addition to the development of writing, 
the erection of temples to the gods, advance in agriculture etc. , art 
had reached a high standard. This is proven by an exquisite work 
of art, a silver vase, rescued by De Sarzec from the debris of ancient 
Shirpurla whose king Entemena presented it for the altar in the 
sanctuary of Girsu as an expression of his devotion to his god. The 
plain implications of these important facts are too patent to need 
statement. The oldest records thus far recovered assure us that we 
have to deal here not with "the beginnings of civilisation," but 
with an advanced stage which in some points approaches a cul- 
mination, and which for its development postulates not centuries 
but unknown millenniums. 

It is impossible at this time to sketch further the interesting 
movements and works which accompanied the spread of Empire 
under Lugalzaggisi, circa 4000 B. C, or that of Sargon I. of Agade, 
3800 B. C, when the capital was transferred to Agade. One other 
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point of interest I may, however, touch upon before closing. What 
have these early inscriptions to say in answer to the question re- 
lating to the original inhabitants of the land? Were they a Semitic 
or a non-Semitic people? 

Soon after the decipherment of the cuneiform records it was 
discovered that certain texts were written in a language which dif- 
fered apparently in toto from the Semitic idiom and vocabulary. 
Texts were discovered in which this non-Semitic language was 
accompanied by a Semitic version of the same, sometimes given 
in parallel columns, and at other times interlined. Moreover, 
grammatical paradigms were discovered, the purpose of which was 
to aid in the mastery of the speech, and dictionaries were writ- 
ten to explain it. This language was at first, owing to its aggluti- 
native, as distinct from the inflectional character of the Semitic 
languages, referred to the Turanian stock. Scholars who have held 
this view, however, have not agreed as to what branch of speech 
it shows most affinity. About a quarter of a century ago a rival 
theory was propounded by Halevy of Paris to the effect that this 
Akkadian, as it was then called, was simply an ideographic system 
of writing Assyrian invented by the Assyrians themselves. Halevy 
disbelieved in the non-Semitic origin even before he began the 
study of Assyrian. 

In 1874 Halevy addressed himself to the subject, attempting 
to answer the questions: (1) Granting the existence of the Akka- 
dian, does it belong to the Turanian stock? (2) Can the existence 
of a Turanian people upon Babylonian soil be admitted? (3) Do 
the Akkadian texts contain a language different from the Assyrian 
or simply an ideographic system which with the writing was in- 
vented by Assyrians? These three questions which the author pre- 
sented, after the manner of the inverted pyramid, were all answered 
in the negative. The question has never since been wholly at rest, 
and though Halevy has returned again and again to the subject, 
bringing to it great erudition, but lacking at times critical acumen, 
he has failed to bring conviction to the minds of his colleagues, 
except in the case of a few isolated instances among the younger 
Assyriologists. Several others, nevertheless, who have not devoted 
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special attention to the subject have been brought to a state of in- 
decision. 

The subject is touched upon of late by Hilprecht in his Old 
Babylonian inscriptions. This author assigns on palaeographical 
evidence Lugalzaggisi to the date of 4000 B. C. out of regard for 
the view of those who do not accept Nabuna'id's view as correct. 
[What this has to do with palaeographical evidence one fails to 
see. Palaeographical evidence, if it is evidence at all, is not affected 
by a regard for other people's doubt.] His own opinion is that he 
"cannot have lived later than 4500 B. C." Radau assigns him to 
4000 B. C. Hilprecht holds that while this king's inscription is 
written in Sumerian, he was "surely a Semite" who wrote in Su- 
merian. His reasons are that he uses some phrases that look sus- 
picious in an ancient Sumerian inscription, for example, "from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the sun." In "Sume- 
rian" utu ud-du-ta utu shu-ku, literally, "sun going-forth from sun 
setting- to." It is doubtful to my mind whether this can be set 
down as a Semitism. Further, he uses the ideogram da-ur, which 
is generally regarded as derived from the Semitic daru = eternal. 
Moreover, the name of Lugalzaggisi may be translated into a Se- 
mitic phrase meaning "the king is filled with unchangeable power." 
Hilprecht gives the order, king-full-power-unchangeable, which 
is not the order of the elements in Lugalzaggisi. More correctly, 
and more in accordance with the order of proper names, it might 
be read king-power-unchangeable-full. But this proves nothing 
any more than the translation of Jacob Letztergroschen into James 
Lastfarthing would prove the German name to be English. 

Following this method, however, Radau proceeds to show that 
in the earlier inscriptions there are a number of Semitisms, words 
which suggest Semitic equivalents found in Assyrian and other Se- 
mitic languages. He quotes seventeen in all, the most important 
of which, as he says, is found in an inscription which is "undoubt- 
edly much older than Sargon I." (3800). But Hilprecht, in speak- 
ing of the age of this same inscription which he published, says, 
it is "not later than 2400 B. C." In addition to these "Semit- 
isms" Radau shows that the proper names of these inscriptions 
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may also be translated into Semitic phrases. The conclusion 
reached by Radau is that the facts he has presented "suffice to 
show that almost all the kings of whom we have any notice may 
be, and probably are, Semitic kings. He refuses, however, to ad- 
mit that there is no Sumerian language. The difficulty of regard- 
ing the one form (the Semitic) as a phonetic system and the other 
(the Sumerian) as an ideographic system of writing the same Se- 
mitic speech he holds is this: "If the people at so remote a time 
as 4200 B. C. could use and write and understand two such widely 
different modes of writing ; and if Chammurabi {circa 2288 B. C.) 
could write his inscription in two columns, the 'ideographic' and 
'phonetic' column, how extremely educated and highly civilised 
must people have been at this distant epoch! This presupposes a 
civilisation and learning so high and developed as to be without 
precedent in the history of mankind." 

"But further," he writes, "if the Semites at so early a time 
as 4500 B. C. had possession of Babylonia, and had adopted the 
old language of the country, which language they interspersed with 
their own idiom, they must have been for a long time resident in 
the land. This would bring the immigration of the Semites back 
to 5000 B. C, and earlier, when the Sumerian power began to de- 
cay. We must therefore push back the height of Sumerian influ- 
ence to a yet more remote period. Hence . . . civilisation and his- 
tory must go back to at least 6000 B. C." 

In this last conclusion respecting the age the present writer 
agrees. There are other lines of evidence converging in the same 
direction ; for example, the distance at the present time of the site 
of ancient Eridu, once a seaport town, from the sea. It is now 
nearly one hundred and thirty miles from the coast line, and at the 
rate at which the land is added at the head of the Persian Gulf, by 
the alluvial deposit, the foundation of Eridu must have taken place 
about 8000 years ago. 

Whether Dr. Radau has strengthened the Sumerian position 
or weakened it by his discussion is scarcely a question. If these 
so-called Semitisms are really Semitisms, and the test applied of 
translating names and phrases into Semitic be valid, I fear the 
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process might be extended almost indefinitely. But the method, I 
am convinced, is wrong, whatever be the final judgment of schol- 
ars as to the origin of this ill-regulated "Sumerian" speech. Dr. 
Radau's book shows, however, upon every page the mark of the 
scholar. Assyrian scholars will feel especially indebted to him for 
the texts and translations of the tablets from the Hoffmann collec- 
tion, which form the last part of the book. 

James A. Craig. 
University of Michigan. 



